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THE SALOPIAN. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF LONDON. | morning appears in the clear and starry arch above 


MORNING. 


ow heads. There is a long feathery ridge of light 


Ws are standing at the central point of one of the | clouds in the north-eastern horizon; beneath which 
bridges which span the Thames, when the first | a pale clear streak of reddish white shows where 
indication of the coming dawn of a Midsummer | the day will break, while above them a cool white 
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light shoots and flutters up towards the zenith. 
The stars grow pale and twinkle feebly in that 
spreading light, and at length die out and disap- 
pear. Now the light rises higher and higher, and 
its broad image is reflected in the river below; 
the dusky bosom of Father Thames puts on a light 
grey mantle, and the red, glimmering pendants of 
reflected fire-light which hung like jewels on his 
vest, die out ‘in their turn as the stars died out 
above. The slow day-dawn creeps onwards and 
upwards in beautiful gradations; and every pulse 
of morn, as she throbs into being, reveals to us| 
afresh the old and well-known shapes, and trans- 
forms once more into familiar things the grotesque 
and shadowy images which the gloom of night 
invests with mystery and awe. First against that 
broad and quivering curtain, which seems to vibrate 
fitfully above the couch of the awakening day, 
rises, like a vision of supernatural strength and | 
majesty, the ificent outline of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which now, in the absence of positive 
light, shows like a monster profile, black and flat, | 
its edges sharply defined upon the shimmering | 
background. Then the towers and spires and 

projecting columns of a thousand churches and | 
factories come gradually into view; as though, in | 
answer to some magical summons, they now for 
the first time stepped forth into being, charged | 
with the mission to “stand and wait,” in the dim 
chambers of obseurity, around that one lofty and | 
shadewy potentate: But the day is rushing on- | 
wards, and now his: herald, twilight, comes trip- 
ping over that low-lying line of clouds—the red, 
glittering lamps.on the bridges fade into viewless | 
sparks at his approach, and after a few ineffectual 

blinks are nomore visible. He enwraps the whole 
scene in @ shadowless semi-radiance, 
soft, soothing; amd transparent, in which all things 
appear im startling clearness and nearness, and in 
which the minautest features of objects: which lie 
beyond our: kem in the full glare of day are dis- 
tinetly diseerned. This marvellous: effeet of the 
morning twilight, which few take the trouble to 
witness, endures but for a few moments: itis over | 
already; the rays of the risen sum now flash | 











warmly upom the gilded cross of the cathedral, 
@ stealing down upom the dome, | 
crown the: pile with a halo-of glory. 


As we look: around upon the:-river; we miaiee| 
aware, for the first time, that: old) Father Thames 
is uttering his voices, which, drowned all day long 
in the war and din of the traffic carried on upon 
his waters, are now, in this: still hour of sumrise; 
distinctly audible. We hear the floods, as the 
morning breeze blows freshly against the turning 
tide, clapping their hands; we hear, too, the hoarse 
swirl of the surge against the piers of the bridge, 
the moored barges and the floating gangways, and 
the rafts of timber alongside the wharves. There 
is no sign of life upon the broad bosom of the 
stream, save a navigator’s cat stalking stealthily 
along the edge of a coal-barge; and no voice of 
living thing breaks the solemn and touching silence 
amid which the dawning day looks down upon the | 
metropolis of the world, fast bound in the bands | 
of slumber. 

“* Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 








The city now doth like a garment-wear 
The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatves, ana temples lie 

n unto the fields:and to the sky; 

1 bright. and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
Iir his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
——w— The very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still !” 


Yes, the mighty heart of London is lying still ; 
the hearts of her mightiest and meanest partake of 


}a@ common rest. With one half the London world, 


the day is far spent before the other half is awake 
to its duties and its pleasures. While the rich and 
prosperous court repose on beds of down, houseless 


| poverty sleeps at ease, during the warm summer 


nights, in any sheltering nook, dry arch, or covered 
door-way, where, lapped in golden dreams, the 


| penniless being may, for aught we know, be far 
happier in his sleep than the fat millionaire, who 


is too wide-awake to sleep soundly at ail. If we 
had but a true knowledge of the theory of com- 
pensations, we might chance to find that the poor 
man’s sleep is worth all my lord’s waking hours, 
and that the difference between the fortune of the 


| two, all things considered, is not so great as we 


imagine. This reflection comes in our way, and 
we can hardly eseape recording it, because the very 
first human subject that presents himself for con- 
sideration on a summer's morning in London, to 
any early bird who happens to be astir in time to 
catch such aw unfortunate worm, is that social 
phenomenon, the houseless, homeless vagrant. 
Summer is the time of carnival, during which 


| these gentry pay no rent: We have passed two 


this morning on the bridge, curled up on the seat, 
on the leeward side of the parapet, and snoring 
audibly to the response of the river below; and as 
we leave the bridge, and: pursue our way north- 
ward to the city, we see one or two more fast 
locked in slumber, in here and there an out-of-the- 
way recess, whose inftingement of the law the 
policeman, if he sees themw at all, compassionately 
ignores, leaving them to recruit nature 
by a few brief hours of rest. But the time of 
awakening is close at hand ; the wretchedness that 
“ snores upon the flint” must start from the com- 
fortless lair at the first summons of authority, and 
forth again upon its w pilgrimage. 

First pioneer of the daily traffic in the ever- 
trafficking world of London, on this fair summer 
morning, as indeed on every morning of the year, 
is the “salopian’”” whom we encounter not far from 
the foot of the bridge. Lest any of our provincial 
readers or lie-abed fellow-citizens should be igno- 
rant of the physiology, or even of the existence, of 
this hospitable worthy, we will pause for a mo- 
ment to recount his derivation and witness his 
deeds. Like many a knight who has never mount- 
ed war-steed or drawn a sword, he bears a name 
which no longer expresses his calling. In times 


| comparatively ancient, when tea was ten shillings 


a pound, and coffee proportionately dear, the very 
poor were debarred from their use; but, knowing 
the virtues of a hot beverage, they sought and 
found a substitute in a decoction of sassafras wood, 
which, sweetened with sugar and softened with 
milk, was very largely consumed and much relished 
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by those accustomed to its flavour. This liquid, 


some whimsical allusion to the slopping sound 
emitted by those who imbibed it standing in the 
street, obtained the designation of “saleop,” and 
the sellers of it became salopians, a title which 


the beverage which originated the term. The 


friends and comforters of the by-gone race of 
Charlies, to each and all of whom they were well 
known, and who were perhaps their best customers. 


those venerable mountains of overcoats, armed with 
a rattle on one side and a lantern about the size of 
a two-gallon cask on the other, congregated in the 
dim light of a raw winter's morning around the 
banner of the salopian, and quaffing. his invigorat- 
ing draughts. The salopian of the present day 
sells tea and coffee instead of saloop, and, in addi- 
tion to bread-and-butter, supplies his patrons with 
whelks, periwinkles, and pickled eels and shrimps 
of yesterday. He pitches his rude table at the 
corner of a street or the foot of a bridge, as the 
likeliest place to catch his customers, who consist 
of a class among whom breakfast is not always a 
meal honoured in the observance, and who if they 
do not get it with him are very likely to go with- 
out it. He had need rise aly enough from his 
bed, for even in summer his hospitable table is set 
before daybreak, though that happen within three 
hours of midnight. In winter he manages to erect 
a sort of tent by means of a screen and an old 
umbrella, beneath which a low bench accommo- 
dates his uncomplaining guests. 

We find him this morning at the corner ofa 
eourt branching off from the main approach to the 
bridge. His tea and coffee are simmering in portly 
tin cans steaming over charcoal fires; he has 
mounted a clean apron, and turned his ragged, 
brown-spotted table-cloth, to show to the best ad- 
vantage, and is cutting bread-and-butter in half- 
penny slices of liberal thickness, and handing them 
to the expectant mouths grouped picturesquely 
around him. This matutinal Jlevée consists at 
present but of four persons. One is a hearty, 
hungry fellow, in a buff jacket and blue cloth cap; 
his broad horny palms, ample shoulders, grimy 
face, with half a week’s beard on it, and stooping 
gait, suggest that he is stoker to some steam- 
vessel ; he seems to have an appetite like his own 
furnace—putting the provender out of sight more 
as if he were lodging it in some receptacle for 
future use, than as though he were actually con- 
suming it on the spot. He holds his cracked sancer 
in the hollow of his palm, and, never heeding that 
the liquid is almost at the boiling point, drains it 
empty at a single inspiration, helping it on its way 
by a blow on his chest with his fist, enough to 
knock a west-end exquisite into a swoon. He will 
be off to get up his steam as soon as his hurried 
repast is ended. By his side is an unfortunate 
specimen of the one-pennied vagabond, who has 
just been roused up by the policeman from his 
forbidden bed, and who, gnawed by hunger, ex- 
changes his one penny, which the luxury of a lodg- 
Ing could not extort from him, for the scanty meal 
which, for that sum, the salopian alone will sup- 
ply him. Onur friend the stoker, muttering to 
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| himself, as he eyes the hungry lad from top to toe; 
for what reason we do not know, but probably from | 


such phrases as, “ reg’lar poor crow ’—“ not a bad 


| sort’’— hard up, no doubt,” orders him an ad- 


| for our comprehension. 


| ever, to know that he is complaining of the conduct 
Many a time, in our boyish days, have we seen | 


ditional slice, and hands him his own unfinished 
third cup of coffee, with a recommendation “to 


| walk into it.” The third customer isa sweep, but 
they still retain, though they no longer dispense | 


whether a man or a boy it is not easy to say. He 


_ lags a lump of sooty bread from his pocket, and 
salopians of the last generation were the bosom | 


moistens it with hot coffee, talking as he eats, and 
indulging in divers figures of speech too profound 
We gather enough, how- 


of Betty at No. 5 over the way, who ordered him 


| to come as’soon as it was light to sweep the kitchen 





“‘ chimby,” and who won’t get up to let him in to 
do it. ‘‘ Here ’av Ia bin,” says he, “ hever since 
afore three o'clock, a pullin’ an’ a pullin’ at that ere 
bell till I’m sick o’ the soun’ of it+-an’ the more 
I pulls the more she won't git up: I don’t think 
she knows what time it’s light of a mornin’; after 
all, she likely meant six or seven o'clock, ’stead o’ 
three.” The fourth guest is a quiet fellow, with 
an old basket on his arm, who is probably on his 
way to one of the early markets in search of a job, 
or perhaps off into the fields to cut astock of turfs, 
for sale to the owners of pet thrushes and larks. 
The stoker now moves off towards the river, and 
his place is taken by an Irish labourer, and yonder 
come those two identical vagrants whom we passed 
asleep on the bridge. There will be no lack of 
customers: the salopian supplies a recognised 
want ; he is a sort of general housekeeper to the 
houseless and to the struggling poor whom neces- 
sity sends early afield in search of employment. 
But beimg, like many of his customers, himself a 
squatter, and paying no rent, he must clear off so 
soon as his room is worth more to the public than 
his company. He is the monarch of the dead time 
of the dawn, when all other industries are asleep ; 
but he must fly from their jealous eyes before they 
awake, or he will have to answer for his trespass 
to the law. 

What a Sunday-morning aspect there is at this 
hour of sunrise upon all these haunts of commerce 
through which we pass! One might almost imagine 
that, instead of being fast asleep in their beds, the 
population was all attending church—an idea, how- 
ever, which cannot be long entertained; for, as 
the morning draws on, and we approach the cen- 
tral channels of business, the sounds all unmistak- 
able of the work-a-day world rise gradually upon 
the ear. The creaking of wains heavily grinding 
along, and the distant rumble of more rapid wheels, 
invade the solemn stillness of the morning; but as 
yet there are quiet pauses between these andible 
indications of life: there is no confusion of sounds, 
but the distinct echoes of horses’ hoofs and grind- 
ing wheels, with the sharp crack of the driver’s 
whip, are separately heard; and as the great bell 
of the cathedral rings out the hour of five, a score 
of surrounding steeples unanimously echo the ver- 
diet, which all who are awake may plainly hear, 
and which is the signal for many a deep sleeper to 
arouse from his slumber, and to be up and doing 
and driving his business, unless he would be dri- 
ven by it ata later hour. Anon, light threads of 
smoke are seen streaming forth from chimney tops ; 
here and there an attic window is thrown up to 
admit the morning breeze, and a night-capped 
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head looks out for a moment or two upon the 
empty street. Then come the scavengers with 
their heavy carts, and monster horses crowned with 
a tiara of jingling bells, pealing fitfully in clouds 
of dust gathered from the well-worn pavements. 
Men and boys, some girt around the waist with 
rolled-up aprons, and others carrying the imple- 
ments of their trade, traverse the public ways, with 
no dilatory step, in all directions, bound for the 
szene of their daily toil. Here and there, too, the 
ale milliner, roused thus untimely from her bed, 
is seen, with noiseless foot, hastening to the mart 
of fashion, to commence a course of, it may be, six- 
teen hours’ labour or more, in the vain attempt to 
satisfy the impatience of female vanity. Now, in 
all the avenues leading to Billingsgate and to 
Covent-garden, the costers, with their grotesque 
and varied equipages, are to be seen converging 
from all points of the compass, and from distances 
frequently of many weary miles, towards these 
common fountains of perambulatory traffic. Now 
the early breakfast houses take down their shutters 
and open their doors; and there, if you choose to 
enter one of them, and invest three-halfpence or so 
in the knowledge of human nature in London, you 
may read without much trouble a good deal of the 
history of the past night. Here,in one corner, 
that grog-and-tobacco-reeking youth sleeps off 
his last night’s debauch; and by his side the 
cleaned-out gambler, his hands deep buried in his 
empty pockets, sits moodily, racking his bewildered 
brain for some new device by which to raise yet 
one more lucky stake that shall recover his heavy 
losses. Here, in cheerful contrast to these, sits 
the market-gardener, the bloom of health on his 
sun-burnt face, a hearty meal before him, and a 
brown canvass bag of fairly-earned and honest cash 
safe buttoned in his nether corduroys. Here the 
poor basket-woman spends her hard-won penny, 
and the jobbing porter the price of his first job in 
the purchase of his first meal; while the brick- 
layer’s labourer, drawing a hunch of bread from a 
big blue-and-white bundle, washes it down with a 

int of hot coffee, and then trudges off to the 
building at which he works, where he will cook 
the half-dozen leviathan potatoes which he has in 
the blue-and-white bundle for his dinner, by simply 
imbedding them in the lime which it is his busi- 
ness to slack for making the mortar. Here a 
weary cabman, who has watched all night long 
upon the box, finishes, with his head on the table, 
the nap begun in the street, dreaming doubtless of 
long fares and gentlemen “as don’t want no 
change ;” while a member of the fire-brigade, who 
has been handling the hose at a conflagration, doffs 
his iron helmet, and lays himself out for a similar 
luxury. It is a sort of liberty hall, where every 
man does as he likes, so that he pays his way and 
commits no breach of the peace, It is stiflingly 
hot, however; the steaming flavours of coffee 
mingle with the odours of fried rashers of bacon, 
and others not by any means so agreeable, and we 
are glad to emerge again into the fresh air and 
brilliant sunshine. 

Further signs of life, which in London are 
always signs of business, greet us as we step again 
into the street. The mail-carts from the out-lying 
suburbs rattle along towards St. Martin's -le- 
Grand - the day-cabs, dusted and polished into some 





show of respectability, crawl up leisurely to their 
appointed stands ; and the night-cabs, some few of 
them, roll off for a change of horses and drivers. 
Then there is a sudden demand for Hansoms, the 
omnibuses not having yet begun to run, and a 
discharge of bagmen, with boots at their heels, 
from hotel doors, whence they rush to early rail- 
way trains, being bent on doing business a hundred 
miles off when business hours shall have arrived. 
Early risers now sally forth from their dwellings 
to pick up an appetite for a breakfast by a consti- 
tutional walk in the parks, the gates of which are 
thrown open for their reception ; and economical 
housewives visit the markets in search of wholesale 
bargains, and for the pick and choose of the ani- 
mal, the marine, and the vegetable kingdoms. 

We will suppose now, with the reader’s permis- 
sion, that it is seven o'clock, or thereabouts; and 
if it is seven o’clock on a summer’s morning, then 
we may be sure that the major part of London, by 
which we must be understood to mean the business 
part, is yawning and stretching and rubbing its 
eyes, and pulling off its night-cap, and sidling out 
of the horizontal into the perpendicular position, and 
plunging its head into the wash-hand-basin, and 
cleaning its teeth, and combing its hair, and brush- 
ing its whiskers, if it has got any, and pulling the 
string of its shower-bath, and having a scrub at its 
epidermis with the flesh-brush, and putting on its 
aahin: and thinking of coming down to breakfast. 
And now the milkman is abroad with his milk all 
the way from Islington, pulling at bells, knocking 
at doors, peeping down areas, and handing little 
brass-bound tin cans through the railings, and ever 
and anon crying in a loud clear voice, “ Mi-eau !” 
which is tolerably good French for “ half-water,” 
and a declaration sometimes containing very con- 
siderable truth, and far more candour than we 
should expect from him, under the circumstances. 
And the water-cress girl is abroad, with her shrill 
voice, which can be heard in everybody’s back 
kitchen, tying up her little pennyworths as she 
walks along, and marking her track upon the pave- 
ment by the drip, drip, drip of her moist and 
appetizing salads. And that light little mannikin, 
the news-boy, is abroad with his damp sheets, rush- 
ing into shops where they are open, and pitching 
them down areas or through ventilating fan-lights 
where they are not—now bolstering a brother 
Mercury with a quire of the “ Times,” now culling 
the cream of last night’s debate from the leading 
article, thus mingling business with pleasure, and 
the pursuit of knowledge with both. Now Betty, 
in tidy morning cap, brandishes her broom in 
sturdy arms bare to the elbows, or, couchant on 
bended knees before the street door, scours up 
the steps; and that young Tom, the apprentice, is 
pulling down the shop-shutters and rattling them 
over the roller through the iron grating into the 
regions below ; or, with wash-leather and rotten- 
stone, and a couple of sets of dirty fingers, he is 
polishing the brass-plate, or, with rag and whiting, 
is scouring the crystal panes of the show win- 
dows ; while the tall young man inside, assisted 
by a tidy maiden in a neat morning gown of 
small-printed cotton, is decorating them with 
whatever he imagines will prove most tempting 
to those who on this fine day will come a-shopping. 

By this time the railway stations are all in the 
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thick of business, and to the signal of the shrill 
whistle the long mail trains are winding off to- 
wards the provinces, transmitting every throb of 
London’s beating heart to the utmost limits of the 
land: and thousands are now taking their last look 
upon the metropolis of the world, which they will 
never see again ; and thousands more, on the wings 
of steam, are rushing into her ample bosom, some 
to fortune and fame, if may be, and to such happi- 
ness as these can bestow, but more to toil, and trial, 
and disappointment, and the misery of blighted 
hopes, i the sad and sorrowful history of a 
ruined life. And now on the river the steam is 
up, and flags are flying, and from a hundred busy 
decks the snorting engine and the belching fun- 
nel send forth their vapour and smoke ; and hoarse 
voices are roaring, and bells are clamorously ring- 
ing, and parties of pleasure, in cabs and hackney- 
coaches, or hurrying on foot, are rushing post- 
haste to Thames’ crowded bank, whence they are 
off, with streamers flying, mariners bawling, hats 
and handkerchiefs waving, and musicians “ tuning 
up,” up the river and down the river, in pursuit of 
health and recreation. There are the Greenwich 
boats and the Gravesend boats, and the boats for 
Ramsgate and Margate; there is the Dover boat 
and the Boulogne boat, with the lynx-eyed detective 
on board, who, smoking a cigar with the abstracted 
air of a gentleman at ease, is all the while dili- 
gently observant, and on the look-out for a gentle- 
man who is wanted for a matter of swindling, and 
who is meditating a trip to Paris this fine morning, 
which, without the slightest noticeable demonstra- 
tion of anything unpleasant on the part of Mr. 
Nabscum, who always does business in a gentle- 
manly way, will be quietly converted into a trip 
to Horsemonger-lane. Then there is the Ostend 
boat and the Rhine boat, to say nothing of coasters 
to Ipswich, Yarmouth, Hull, and “ Bonny Dundee” 
in one direction, and to Southampton, Plymouth, 
and the Land’s End in another. There are the 
boats for inland navigation between the green 
banks of the Thames, up to Kew, and Richmond, 
and Hampton Court—all with their bands of music 
and bands of pleasure-seekers, their shady awnings 
and comfortable cabins, their wholesome provisions 
and reasonable fares. The river is as wide awake 
now as it was fast asleep when we saw it first a 
few hours ago. Those veritable omnibuses of the 
deep, the halfpenny steamers, and penny steamers, 
and twopenny steamers, are shooting to and fro, 
transporting the multitudes of London along the 
“silent highway,” from one extremity of the city 
to the other; barges heavily loaded to the brim are 
sturdily steering up the returning tide through the 
arches of the several bridges to their moorings off 
the wharves; the waterman is feathering his oars 
as he skims rapidly over the sparkling water; and 
Poor Jack, pulling a salute at his matted locks for 
want of a hat, looks sharply after the stray coppers 
upon which he depends for a dinner. 

Cheapside, Fleet-street, Holborn, and the Strand, 
and a hundred miles besides of commercial tho- 
roughfares of which they are the world-renowned 
representatives, are now broad awake and respons- 
ive to the hum of active life. The causeway echoes 
to the tread of hurrying feet ; and that indefinable 
boom of distant but ever-present sound which tells 
that London is up and doing, and which will swell 





into a deafening roar as the day grows older, now 
rises faintly but continuously upon the ear. Busi- 
ness, that respectable, comfortable, and responsible 
elderly gentleman, has opened both his eyes and 
- on his spectacles, and with clean linen, clean 

ands, and, it is to be hoped, a clear conscience, has 
addressed himself anew to the battle of life which 
has now fairly begun. His aides-de-camp are fast 
flocking round his standard, borne in by a thousand 
omnibuses, which now rush like descending cata- 
racts towards the centres of industry. Morning 
has merged into day—and our first sketch is 
finished. 

Finished, that is, as far as commercial London is 
concerned: but there is another world westward of 
the commercial mart, the world of Fashion, which 
turns day into night and night into day—which 
makes morning calls while the afternoon wanes— 
which dresses for dinner after the birds have gone 
to roost, and eats its mid-day meal when the sun 
has sunk to rest. Of what may be supposed to 
constitute morning to this section of society, who, 
if they ever see the sun rise at all, must see him 
at the end of their day instead of the beginning, 
we do not profess to have any very accurate 
notions. Fashionable life is a mystery to us, 
which we have no wish to fathom, and which 
our readers will hardly expect us to describe. We 
are content with the order of nature as we find 
it; and having the agreeable task to perform of 
getting our own living by our own industry, are 
perhaps quite as well employed as we should be in 
attempting to reverse her decrees. Most of our 
friends are of the same opinion. Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen ! 





THE ARMY OF WORMS. 


In this age of scientific improvement, when the 
laws of nature are so largely explored, and so much 
command has been obtained over the physical 
energies of the material world, the feeling is apt to 
gain ground in some minds, that the Creator has 
retired from the scene, and that man plays his 
part upon the globe without any active interference 
ot a superior power. All such fallacious assump- 
tions, however, are periodically rebuked by the 
appearance of some phenomenon which baffles the 
calculations of science, and teaches us that we are 
dependent beings. The aphis vastator in Ireland ; 
the grape plague on the Continent ; the movements 
of pestilence, and many other events, seem all 
adapted to read to us this lesson. What has led 
us, however, at the present time, into this train of 
reflection, is the fact of our noticing in an American 
journal an article under the title given at the 
head of this paper, and which professes to be ex- 
tracted from a work unknown, we should imagine, 
to the English reader—Power’s History of Coos. 
The event which it records is certainly a suffi- 
ciently curious one. 

“In the summer of 1770, the whole section of 
country was visited by an extraordinary calamity, 
such a one as this country never experienced 
before or since, beyond what I shall here specify. 
It was an army of worms which extended from , 
Lancaster, N. H., to Northfield, Massachussets. 
They began their ravages the latter part of July, 
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1770, and continued them until September. The in the towns north and south of them, They had 
inhabitants called them the ‘Northern Army,’ as , been longer in their settlements, had some old 
they seemed to advance from the north or north- | stock of provisions, and had the meaus to. proeure 
west, and to pass. east and south, although I did | supplies from Charlestown, or by the way of 
not learn that they ever passed the highland be- Charlestown. Jonathan Tyler, of Piermont, re- 


tween the Connecticut and the Merrimac rivers. 
They were altogether innumerable for multitude. 
Dr. Burton, of Thetford, told me he had. seen pas- 
tures so, covered that he could not put down. his 
finger in. a single spot, without placing it upon.o 
worm. He said he had seen more than ten. bushels 
in a heap. They were unlike anything the present 
generation had ever seen. There was a stripe 
upon the back like velvet ; on either side a yellow 
stripe from end to end; and the rest of the body 


was brown. They were sometimes seen not larger | 


than a pin; but in their maturity they were some- 
times found as long as a man’s finger, and pro- 
portionately large in circumference. 

“They filled the houses of the inhabitants, and 
entered their kneading-troughs, as did the frogs 
of Egypt. They would go up the sides of a 
house, and cover it in such a compact column that 
nothing of the boards or shingles could be seen, 


They did not take hold of the pumpkin vines, peas, | 


potatoes, or flax; but wheat and cern disappeared 
before them as by magic. They would climb the 
stalks of wheat, cut them off just below the head, 
and. almost,as soon as the head had fallen to. the 
ground, it was devoured. To prevent this the 
men would ‘draw the rope,’ as. they termed it; 
that is, two men would take a rope, one at each 
end, and pulling from each other until it was nearly 
straightened, they would then pass through wheat 
fields, brush off the worms from the stalks, and 
by perpetual action they retarded the destruction 
of their wheat, but it was doomed finally to extine- 
tion. 

“There were fields of corn on the meadows in 
Haverhill and Newbury, standing so thick, large, 
and tall, that in some instances it was. difficult to 
see a man standing more than one rod in the. field 
from the outermost row. But in ten days from the 
first appearance of the ‘ Northern Army,’ nothing 
remained of this corn but the bare stalks. Every 
expedient was resorted to by the inhabitants. to 
protect their fields of corn, but in vain, They dug 
trenches a foot and a half deep, hoping this might 
prove a defence; but the ditches were soon filled, 
and the millions that were in the rear went over 
on the backs of their fellows in the trench, and 
took possession of the interdicted food. 


* About the 1st of September, the worms. sud- | 


| lated to me that the settlements in that town were 
| left without the means of subsistence from their 
| own farms. 

“ His father drew hay on a hand-sledge upon. the 
ice from the great ox-bow, in Newbury, to, support 
his cow the following winter. And had it not 
been for two sources open for their support, they 
must have deserted the town. One was the extra- 
ordinary crop of pumpkigs in Haverhill and New- 
bury. ‘The corn being cut off, and the pumpkins 
remaining untouched by the worms, they grew as- 
tonishingly, and seemed to cover the whole ground 
where the corn had stood, and the yield was the 
largest ever seen. 

“ The people of Haverhill and Newbury gave the 
settlers of Piermont the privilege of carrying off 
gratis as many pumpkins as they would, They, 
went up, made a. kind of a raft, and transported 
them by water: to Piermont. The raft was simply 
an enclosed space made by four timbers, within 
which the pumpkins floated on the water. It was 
towed by men in. a skiff. 

“ Another source of support was open to them in 
the immense number of pigeons which Providence 
sent them immediately on the disappearing of the 
‘Northern Army.’ Nothing could equal their 
number, unless it was. the worms that had preced- 
ed them. The Tylers, of Piermont, David Daniel, 
and Jonathan, commenced taking pigeons on the 
meadow west of Haverhill corner, and in the space 
of ten days they bad taken more than four hun- 
dred dozen. They carried them to Piermont, and 
made a ‘bee’ for picking pigeons, and two or 
three times a week the people of Haverhill were 
invited down to Mr. Tyler’s to pick pigeons. 
Those who went had the bodies of all they picked, 
the Tylers having the feathers, and they made, 
says Jonathan Tyler, four decent beds of these 
feathers. The bodies of these pigeons, when 
dressed, dried, and preserved for the winter, were 
very palatable and nutritious, and proved a. good. 
substitute for other meats.” 
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denly disappeared, and where they terminated their | 


earthly career is unknown, for not the carease of a 
worm could be seen. In just eleven years aiter- 


wards, in 1781, the same kind of worm made its | 


appearance again, and the fears of the people were 


much excited, but they were comparatively few in , 


number, and none of the kind have ever been seen 
since. 

“This visitation, which destroyed the principal 
grains for that year, was felt severely by all the 
settlements; for it not only cut off their bread- 
stuffs, but deprived them of the means of making 
their pork to a great degree, and reduced the 
quantity of fodder for their cattle. The settle- 
ments at Haverhill and Newbury did not feel this 
calamity quite so much as those infant settlements 


Ar a time when one of the most extraordinary 
revolutions of this eventful age is marching with 
gigantic strides, from province to province, through 
the vast empire of China, every item of information 


| respecting this mysterious country is doubly inter- 


esting and welcome. Especially so are such authen- 
tie facts as may be calculated to contribute any- 
thing towards the elucidation of the present aspect 
of affairs. All men—not even excepting those who 
have enjoyed the most intimate intercourse with 
the Chinese that is permitted by their spirit of 
exclusiveness—are struck with surprise and asto- 
nishment at the universality, the unity, and the 
success, of the stupendous. movement that is gra- 
dually wresting authority from the hand of the 
reigning dynasty, and sweeping away the symbols 
of an effete system of idolatry; while the wonder 
grows deeper and stronger as they find themselves 
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baffled in all their attempts satisfactorily to trace 
its origin, and account for the peculiar and unex- 
pected direction, both political and religious, which 
it has taken. Various explanations have been 
offered, and all sorts of ingenious speculations 
hazarded, most of them containing more or less of 
truth; but yet differing so essentially from each 
other on important points, as to leave the question 
in almost as great obscurity as when the intelligence 
of the triumphs of the “ patriot army” first: burst 
upon us. It is not our intention to make any 
addition to the hypotheses and suggestions now 
before the public; but at this juncture, we think it 
may not be altogether uninstructive to glance in a 
very rapid and cursory manner at the history of the 
Chinese government and people during the past 
fifty years, so as to trace those changes in the popu- 
lar opinion and feeling of the eountry which may 
serve, in some measure, to account for and illustrate 
the events which are now exciting so many appre- 
hensions and hopes. In taking this retrospect of 
the internal and international affairs of the “ flowery 
land,” we shall mainly derive our facts from a 
valuable work by the late Dr. Gutzlaff,* which we 
earnestly commend to the attentive perusal of our 
readers at the present crisis. 

The decadence of the Chinese government dates 
especially from the close of the last century, when 
Keénlung, an energetic and enlightened potentate, 
after reigning for sixty years, abdicated in favour 
of his son Keaking, whose accession inaugurated 
an era of profligacy, persecution, cruelty, conspir- 
acy,and revolt. The retiring monarch bequeathed 
to his incompetent successor an impoverished trea- 
sury, @ disordered revenue, and large provinces, 
only recently pacified, still menacing the govern- 
ment with renewed insurrections and anarchy. 
Shortly after Keaking had mounted the throne, 
there was a general rising in the north-west pro- 
vinees. An extraordinary mania seemed to have 
seized the people to clamour for liberty, or to 
demand of government the means of subsistence in 
years of severity. The malcontents appeared in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, apparently 
without any specific object; in their inroads, they 
laid waste the whole of Shensi, spread to Shansi, 
and even Chihli, and shook the state to its very 
foundations. 
masses of marauders were themselves so unpro- 
vided for, that they were compelled to resort to 
plunder to procure subsistence ; in consequence of 
which they were as much dreaded and hated by the 
peaceful peasantry as the rebels. Had the latter 
been organized and efficiently commanded, they 
might have easily overthrown the reigning dynasty ; 
as it was, however, they merely rendered them- 
selves odious as robbers. Starvation, occasioned 
by drought, swelled their ranks, and they might 
have maintained themselves a very long time, if 
the common people, wearied and exasperated by 
their exactions, had not risen against them. 

Immediately after the death of the ex-emperor 
Keénlung, Keaking threw off those wholesome 
restraints which his father’s presence and counsels 





* “The Life of Taou-Kwang, late Emperor of China, with 
Memoirs of the Court of Peting: including a Sketch of the 
Principal Events in the History of the Chinese Empire during 
the last Fifty Years.” By the late Rav, Cuantes Gurziarr, 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1852. 


The soldiers sent out against these | 


imposed upon his inclinations. The whele court 
was at once changed. “Instead of sage counsel- 
lors, froliesome boon companions filled the halls; 
instead of deliberations about the affairs of state, 
the imperial palace resounded with sounds of music 
and revelry ; buffoons and play-actors became the 
companions of the monarch, and every honest man 
who had a character to lose withdrew from the 
administration.” So besotted was the licentious 
emperor, that he even went to offer sacrifices at 
the temples in company with his comedians. -Money 
alone seemed to be wanted to consummate the 
guilty gratifications of the corrupt court; and this 
was soon forthcoming by means of a process sin- 
gularly illustrative of the arbitrary power of an 
eastern autocrat. Hochungtong, an ex-premier of 
the late emperor’s, who had amassed an immense 
fortune, which had long excited the cupidity of 
Keaking, was declared a traitor to his country, and 
a lengthened list of charges, most of them ridicu- 
lous, was arrayed against him. As he had many 
adherents, and a general rising in his favour was 
not improbable, he and his whole family were exe- 
cuted with the utmost barbarity, and their pro- 
perty confiscated, which amounted, it is said, to 
above twenty millions sterling. With this ill- 
gotten spoil, a course of luxury and rioting was 
madly pursued; and the capital, like another Lon- 
don under the Stuart régime, was infested with 
sybarites and shameless sycophants, who eagerly 
thronged around such a congenial master. 
Disgusted with the career of this unworthy mo- 
narch, a conspiracy, having extensive ramifications, 
was formed at an early period of his reign, the 
object of its promoters being his deposition and 
the elevation of a worthier sovereign to the throne. 
In the year 1803, accordingly, as the emperor was 
one day returning from a visit, he was attacked by 
assassins. Only 2 few officers came to his assist- 
ance, and he seems to have owed his deliverance 
to his eunuchs. In the investigations that followed, 
it was discovered that the highest officers of state 
and the very princes of the blood were implicated. 
Only a few individuals were executed: they were 
put to death in the most horrible manner; and 
though the monarch professed to discredit the 
charges against his own kindred, one prince after 
another, under various pretexts, was banished for 
life to a remote part of the dominions. From this 
period, the emperor became a terrible tyrant to his 
family, and treated its members as his worst foes. 
Great commotions having been excited in differ- 
ent parts of the country by a powerful political 
faction, known as the “Sect of the Water Lily,” 
Keaking commenced a sanguinary crusade against 
its adherents, which lasted for years. Dreading 
the influence of all secret fraternities, whom he 
always suspected of treasonable designs, he turned 
his persecuting hand against the Roman catholics, 
whom he sought by sword and by fire to extermi- 
nate. Under his reign, the torch of religious dis- 
cord and hatred was lighted from one end of the 
' empire to the other, and thousands perished by the 
| hands of the executioner. As might have been 
| expected, he was doggedly opposed to the exten- 
sion of native collegiate institutions, and did every- 
thing in his power to discourage western science 
and art from spreading. During the preceding 
| reign, artists of some talent had found their way 
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to the court; painters, mechanics, and musicians, 
some of them from Europe, had been collected 
around the throne to minister to the amusement of 
the monarch; Keaking, however, soon reduced 
their number, put them under strict surveillance, 
and almost entirely dispensed with their services. 
The despicable imbecility of the government 
during the first decade of the present century may 
be illustrated by the ignominious war which it was 
compelled to wage against pirates, who (under the 
command of an old woman!) for some time success- 
fully resisted its forces. Failing in all attempts to 
subdue them, the bolder of their number were 


eventually bribed into submission by the badge of | 


a mandarin, and were invested with commissions in 
the imperial navy. But if a few buccaniers were 
thus capable of defying and terrifying the great 
emperor, the consternation that seized upon the 
court when a British force on two occasions, in 
1802 and 1808, took formal possession of Macao, 
for the purpose of protecting it against the French, 
may be better imagined than described. The usual 
bombastic and arrogant threats, with which we 
have since been so amusingly familiarized, were of 
course fulminated against the daring intruders. 
One of these famous rescripts concluded thus: 
“If you will learn to fear, and immediately with- 
draw your soldiers, and sail away without stopping 
a single moment, we may indulgently forgive your 
crimes, and, as heretofore, allow your nation to 
trade. But if you delay, and do not obey the laws, 
not only will the trade be stopped for the present, 
but we shall also block up the entrance to Macao, 
eut off your provisions, and send an army to sur- 
round you. Then repentance will be too late.” 
What admirable condescension and forbearance on 
the part of the great potentate, whose naval forces 
had just succumbed to a band of pirates led on by 
an old woman! yet withal it is evident that he 
himself was disturbed by no consciousness of mili- 
tary weakness; for anticipating the dismal fate of 
the “ barbarians” when surrounded by his terror-in- 
spiring army, he triumphantly exclaimed, “What 
ean the fish do when once in the kettle?” The 


British fleet, however, escaped the boiling which travagance of the past reign was now succeeded 


he thus so kindly meditated for them. 


In the year 1813, another attempt was made | most parsimoniousness in everything—in dress, 
upon the life of this unpopular monarch by a band | equipage, table, pleasures, and even in building 
of robbers, who penetrated to his very harem, | and repairs—was studied by the emperor, in which 
where there were none to defend him except a few | he was imitated by all his friends. Poor enough 
princes. Amongst these was his son Meenning, | when a prince, because the purse of his imperial 
who, seeing the assassins climbit.g the last wall, | father had always been empty, he was seized with 
and approaching the apartment where his father | a perfect passion for hoarding. The quantity of 


was, shot two of them dead with his own hands, 
This assistance in time of need decided Keaking 
to fix upon Meenning as his royal successor ; 
but he became also more suspicious, vindictive, 
and cruel than before: the mere imputation of be- 
longing to a prohibited sect was a reason for sen- 
tencing a man to capital punishment; informers 
were encouraged and rewarded, and in a few years 
there were about 12,270 persons in prison, doomed 
to expiate their alleged offences by death. Such 
was the state of the court and the empire when 
lord Amherst, in 1816, undertook the English 
embassy to China, for the purpose of establishing 


better relations between the two countries. Its | 
unsuccessful result is too well known, however, to | impolicy of all intolerance. Against those poli- 
need recapitulation here. A few years after it took | tical associations only which had for their object 





| 





place, Keaking died, while on a pilgrimage, at one 
of his pleasure palaces, though no one could ever 
exactly tell how he came to his end; and Meenning 
his son, in the thirty-eighth year of his age—whose 
name was changed to Taou-Kwang, or Reason’s 
Inustre—ascended the vacant throne. 

The new emperor soon surprised almost every- 
body. From his extreme reserve and retiring 
habits as a prince, and the studied apathy with 
which he regarded all politics, it was generally 
anticipated that he would be a mere tool in the 
hands of intriguing women or eunuchs. Instead 
of identifying himself with any of the court factions 
of the day, through which so many of his brothers 
and uncles had lost their lives or ruined their 
prospects, he had occupied nearly all his time with 
martial exercises. Riding, shooting, running, 
wrestling, and archery, consumed the greater part 
of his early years, to the neglect, in a great degree, 
of study and intellectual pursuits. Such having 
been the antecedents of Taou-Kwang, the energy 
and discretion which he brought to the duties of 
his new position equally astonished both the syco- 
phants who had hitherto crouched at the feet of 
his father, and the honourable men who had re- 
tired in disgust from the precincts of the throne. 
His accession to power was signalized by numerous 
acts of clemency and generosity, as well as by a 
thorough reform of the administration and purifi- 
cation of the court. The concubines, comedians, 
and buffoons, whose profligacies had disgraced the 
reign of his father, were all discharged. Prisons 
were emptied of political offenders ; and, by de- 
grees, aged and inefficient ministers were dis- 
missed, to make room for more able and better- 
sig men: but in these proceedings no vio- 
ence, vindictiveness, or injustice, was manifested. 

Taou-Kwang early evinced a desire to reign 
alone. He gave orders to his attendants always 
to wake him during the night whenever important 
matters required his presence. This seems now 
and then to have been done, and greatly contri- 
buted towards giving him a very great name for 
diligence in the administration of affairs. The ex- 


by an economy amounting to meanness. The ut- 


sycee silver which he accumulated was immense ; 
and its withdrawal from circulation had a very 
detrimental effect upon the currency of the coun- 
try. He held fast, too, whatever he had once 
grasped, and generally contrived to make his 
courtiers pay for his indulgences. Yet, with all 
this avarice, Taou-Kwang was not without bene- 
volent impulses, which he often gratified, though 
generally, it must be admitted, at the expense of 
others. In all judicial proceedings, too, he leaned 
towards clemency ; and honoural his servants for 
their adherence to justice and truth. The fierce 
and sanguinary persecutions of the previous reign 
also ceased, for Taou-K wang was convinced of the 
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‘anarchy and rapine, did he stretch out a repress- 
‘jug hand. 

The first four years of Taou-Kwang’s reign were 
remarkably tranquil. About 1826, however, a 
formidable rebellion took place in Turkistan. All 
the combustibles for a tremendous explosion had 
‘long been collected, the conspirators only wanting 
a leader, who at length was found in Tehangir, an 
expatriated descendant of the former Chinese 
princes. An army was raised and sent against the 
‘insurgents, which cost no less than 23,000/. per 
day—an expense that threatened to precipitate 
national bankruptcy. Though 10,000 camels were 
employed in carrying provisions, yet before they 
reached the seat of rebellion, the army had half 
perished by fatigue and starvation. After long 
and desperate conflicts, in which the loss of life 
was terrific, the whole of Turkistan was nearly 
converted into a desert, and China sacrificed mil- 
lions of ounces of silver without reaping any ad- 
vantage; the leader of the insurrection, however, 
was betrayed, and cut to pieces at Peking, while the 
kaja of Koland, who had joined the rebel forces, 
was bribed into submission. Four years after- 
wards a new rebellion broke out in the same dis- 
trict as before, but, profiting by experience, Taou- 
Kwang, instead of waging a destructive war, sent 
4000 camels laden with silver, to the value of half 
a million. pounds sterling, to settle the matter— 
thus conferring a premium on insurrection and 
encouraging anarchy. Simultaneously with the 
first struggle occurred a rising in Formosa, still 
further helping to drain the treasury ; which had 
to be replenished, in the first instance, by patriotic 
gifts, and these failing, by the wholesale jobbing 
away of public offices—a practice that soon became 
systematized, and exercised a most baneful influ- 
ence upon the state. Those who thus purchased 
their offices of a venal government, sought, of 
course, to reimburse themselves as speedily as pos- 
sible, thus inflicting terrible evils upon the mass 
of the people, and generating that chronic hatred 
towards the Tartar régime which is now making 
the advances of the insurgents an ovation of 
triumph. 

The financial embarrassments of the celestial 
empire are, in truth, the main cause of its present 
disasters and reverses. We have referred, by way 
of example, to a few of the civil wars that prevailed 
during nearly the entire reign of Taou-Kwang, as 
tending directly to the impoverishment of the im- 
perial exchequer. To these may be added the 
infatuated and costly struggle of China with the 
naval power of our own country, which involved a 
sacrifice of nearly sixty million ounces of silver on 
her ludicrous armaments alone, exclusive of the 
several millions of pounds sterling which were 
paid as an indemnity to England. Besides these 
drains upon the national resources, another con- 
stant outlet for vast sums consisted in the cus- 
tom by which the paternal emperor was bound to 
interpose his generosity on behalf of the multitudes 
who were continually, in some part or other of his 
broad dominions, suffering from famine, pestilence, 
or the desolating effects of inundations. During 
the winter of 1832, for instance, more than 400,000 
destitute persons were daily fed for a short period 
at Peking. Indeed, as regards the reign of Taou- 
Kwang, it was alleged as a heavy reproach against 





him, that not a single year of his rule passed with- 
out some dire misfortune or other. This impres- 
sion, whether true or false, and whether attribut- 
able to his misrule or arising from causes quite 
independent of his control, it is clear would operate 
unfavourably for his reputation, and contribute to 
the unpopularity of his dynasty. 

The results of the war with Great Britain, how- 
ever, did more than anything else, perhaps, to open 
the eyes of the Chinese people to the hollowness of 
the traditions, superstitions, and government of 
their country. They perceived with astonishment 
that their great emperor was a common mortal 
like themselves, and not even an equal with the 
other princes of the earth whom they had been 
taught to hold in derision. This discovery pro- 
duced a universal revulsion of mind, and led toa 
feeling of intense contempt for the Manchoo race, 
which had for two centuries usurped authority over 
them. Nor did the matter end in mere sentiment ; 
for political societies multiplied apace, and demo- 
cratic assemblies, in which the rights of man were 
vehemently declared, were held in every part of 
the land. Amongst other great changes that also 
took place, was the free toleration of Christianity. 
Idolatry, indeed, had received a fatal blow during 
the war ; the hopes placed in the national deities 
by the generals and soldiers had been utterly dis- 
appointed ; and, as a consequence, they learned to 
ridicule their superstitions, and became incensed 
against the priests who misled them. The scrip- 
tures and other Christian books penetrated the in- 
terior, and were extensively read, even the emperor 
commending them and sanctioning their circula- 
tion. 

Thus we have glanced at a few of the historical 
facts that will be found partly adequate to account 
for some of those strange political and religious 
phenomena which we are now called upon to con- 
template in China. Taou-Kwang, we may only 
add, died in February, 1850, and was succeeded by 
Hien-Fung (General Plenty), who is destitute of 
the many excellences of his father, and whose reign 
hitherto has been one of reaction. It is probable, 
however, from the present aspects of the struggle, 
that it will be but transient, and that he will be 
the last monarch of the present obnoxious dynasty. 
We forbear remarks at present as to the reli- 
gious features of the new movement ; merely ob- 
serving, that there is a call on all Christians for 
fervent prayer that it may be guided and overruled 
by God to the extension of the Saviour’s kingdom 
amongst the benighted masses of China. 


THE TWO PATHS. 
A TALE, 
“Tsn’r it natural P ” exclaimed Herbert Alford, as 
he gazed with admiration at the wood-carving of a 
cluster of flowers. 

“Very,” replied Edward Minet ; “he is a good 
artist, whoever he may be. It was a skilful hand 
that carved that rosebud.” 

“T wish you to copy it, Alford,” said an elderly 
person of benevolent aspect ; “ for you carve flow- 
ers well, and Mrs. Vernon wishes to have a copy of 
this piece. And here is a St. Andrew’s cross for 
you to copy, Minet,” he added, as he removed the 
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covering from an antique but beautiful piece of 
wood-carving. 

Their day’s work was now over, and as soon as 
their master had left them, Herbert exclaimed 
with enthusiastic ardour: “Oh, if I could but 
spend all my time over botany, what a happy fellow 
I should be. I would sooner go abroad to gather 
choice specimens of plants than do anything else 
that I can think of.” 

“ Nay, do not say so,” replied his fellow-appren- 
tice ; “ to collect plants is, or rather may be made, 
both a profitable and an interesting employment ; 
but there are other pursuits far nobler and far 
more useful,” 

“ Now, Minet,” impatiently exclaimed Alford, 
“T know where you are steering, but you may 
tack as soon as you like, for I don’t want to sail in 
that direction. What on earth can be nobler than 
to traverse foreign lands in search of new and 
beautiful plants, I should like to know. But you 
needn’t tell me, for I can guess what you're going 
to say. If you are so thoroughly convinced that 
your philanthropic notions are sound ones, why 
don’t you put them into practice? It’s very 
easy to talk, but when it comes to actual work, you 
mighty benevolent folks are just as unwilling to 
begin as the rest of us.” 

“Then I have begun,” replied Edward Minet, 
his cheek flushing with interest. 

“ Have begun!” exclaimed Herbert, laying down 
a model which he had just been gazing at ; “ what 
do you mean, Minet? Are you going to leave 
us, then P” 

“Yes; I shall goif my offer be accepted.” 

“Well, Minet,” exclaimed Alford, “I did give 
you credit for more sense than you have shown 
over this business. Going for a missionary—going 
to leave country, and friends, and home—going to 
give up the pleasures of society and of books, of 
which you are so fond—and all to teach a set of 
black fellows what they don’t want to know. Let 
them teach themselves, as I’m forced to do, say I.” 

** Nay now, you are talking nonsense, at any rate. 
I should like to know how you would teach your- 
self if you had to de it without books, and without 
ever having had any. But I am not going merely 
or chiefly to teach them, Alford. Knowledge— 
what you term knowledge, I mean—is often but.a 
gilded bubble.” 

‘A gilded bubble !” exclaimed Alford, with some 
seorn; “do you call it a gilded bubble to be a 
great man, and to be looked up to by everybody ? 
I only wish I could blow such a bubble as you 
call it.” 

After a few more remarks, the conversation 
ended. With the consent of his master, Edward 
Minet had offered himself as a missionary, and he 
was accepted. We must now pass on to a period 
about nine months subsequent to the conversation 
which we have just narrated, 

“So you still keep to your resolution, Minet ?” 
said Alford, as his former fellow-apprentice called 
to bid him farewell before sailing on the morrow. 
IT shall come and see you off.” 

* Well,” replied Edward, “I shall be glad to see 
you, and I hope you will follow me ere long.” 

“ Follow you! Nay, I expect to see you come 





back again tamely enough, Minet, and I shouldn’t , 
and Herbert Alford recognised each other. The 


like to do that. If I begin a thing, I like to go 
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through with it; but your scheme is too much of 
a good thing. It’s right to wish that savages 
were civilized, and all that, but I don’t feel dis- 
posed to sacrifice my time, and health, and pleasure, 
and perhaps my life too, just for their sakes. Cha- 
rity begins at home, you know.” 

On the morrow, Alford went to witness Minet’s 
departure, for he respected him, though he deemed 
his missionary ideas extravagant. A tear stood in 
his eye as his old fellow-apprentice stepped into 
the boat which was to convey him to a ship at 
some distance. A little band of friends had accom- 
panied him to the seaside, and amongst them were 
his aged mother, and a youthful female of deeply 


interesting countenance, who had come to bid her. 


lover a painful though but temporary farewell. At 
the last moment the feelings of the aged parent 
almost overcame her. 

“May God bless him!” she exclaimed, as the 
boat was pushed off; “I shall never see him 
again:” and as she uttered these words a faint- 
ness came on, which rendered it necessary for 
those around to support her. Edward waved 
adieus with his hand over the bulwarks of the 
ship, and the sorrowing party turned sadly away. 
Herbert mused over the scene that he had wit- 
nessed, as he strolled homewards. “ It is a noble- 
hearted scheme, after all,” he said to himself, “ and 
I wish him success in it.”” How many stop short 
at good wishes, as Herbert Alford did. 

A few years glided by, and scene after scene 
passed away in the great drama of life. Herbert 
Alford’s master died, and shortly after that event 
an incident occurred which completely turned the 
current of Alford’s history. He had pursued his 
botanical studies with ardour and with success, and 
his love for this science had recommended him to 
the notice of a wealthy gentleman, who resided near 
the seaport town in which Herbert lived. An expe- 
dition was fitted out for the purpose of exploring a 
region which was then not as well known as it is 
now ; and through the influence of his patron, Her- 
bert Alford was elected to accompany this expedi- 
tion as botanist. He was delighted with the pro- 
spect which lay before him, and he exerted himself 
most earnestly te acquire such information as would 
further his object. Everything went on prosper- 
ously: the explorers penetrated into the region 
which they were appointed to examine, and were 
but a day’s journey from a populous town from 
which they designed to sail for England. They 
encamped for the night on the outskirts of a native 
village, and it was resolved to have a festive scene 
in honour of their successful expedition. Two of 
the party, unhappily, beeame partially intoxicated, 
and one of these two struck a native for some 
slight offence. A quarrel followed; the village 
was roused, and a contest ensued, in which three 
out of the five explorers were killed, and the re- 
maining two secured as prisoners. The news of 
this sad affray was conveyed to the town of which 
we have spoken, and on the evening which suc- 
ceeded the contest an Englishman might have 
been seen riding rapidly from the town to the 
village. He was received with respect by all the 
natives, and evidently with affection by a few, and 
the prisoners were at once exhibited tohim. Judge 
of the astonishment of both, when Edward Minet 















































incensed villagers were appeased by the mission- 
ary, and through his influence the lives and a con- 
siderable portion of the collected materials of the 
explorers were saved. It was deemed useless to 
appeal to higher authority, for the exploring party 
had been in the wrong at the commencement of 
the quarrel, and before help could be procured those 
of the villagers who had taken the most active 
part in the contest were far away in the interior. 

“What a blessed notion that was of yours,” 
said Herbert Alford, on the day after his rescue, 
“when you resolved to be a missionary. I 
should have been a dead man but for your in- 
terposition.”’ 

“Come with me,” replied Edward, “and you 
will see that it was something more than a mere 
‘notion.’ Do not speak slightingly of what you 
do not understand.” 

“Nay, Minet, don’t be offended—I meant no 
harm; though after all, if what I saw yesterday be 
a. specimen of your converts, I can’t say much for 
your success.” 

“T am not offended, Alford, but to jest with 
serious things is not wise; any ignorant buffoon 
can do that; and you lay claim to being a philoso- 
pher. But come, and you shall see more of mis- 
sionary life.” 

The two friends who had so unexpectedly met, 
proceeded together to.a neat and spacious building, 
in which they found a large concourse of boys and 
girls under native teachers, who were instructing 
them in various elementary studies. Passing 
through the portion of the school allotted to the 
girls, and onwards to that where the boys were 
located, Mr. Minet took a book from before one of 
the elder youths and handed it to his friend. 

“ What is that, think you?” he asked. 

“ A spelling-book, maybe,” replied Alford, taking 
hold of the book, which, to his surprise, proved to 
be a treatise on book-keeping in English. 

“That boy is training to be a merchant’s clerk,” 
said Mr. Minet; “ when I came here he was a beg- 
gar in the streets. He can speak English tolerably, 
and of course knows his own tongue well.” 

“ And what do you profess to teach ?” inquired 
Alford, 

“ Anything that we know,” replied the mis- 
sionary: “reading, spelling, writing, geography, 
history, and the rudiments of all the sciences ; and 
I can assure you that some of my pupils have not 
remained content with rudiments only. But I can 
show you better things than these.” 

Mr. Minet then conducted his friend through 
the rooms where printing and bookbinding were 
carried on, and showed him various other tokens 
of the introduction of the arts of civilized life into 
the place where, twenty years ago, semi-barbarism 
had reigned supreme. Qn the Sunday he attended 
in the mission chapel, and was astonished to see a 
large and orderly assembly of natives. After the 
evening service, about seventy remained to partake 
of the Lord’s supper, and the solemnity and 
decorum of the scene were very impressive. 

“That was the ‘better things’ of which I 
spoke,” said Mr. Minet, after the service was 
over; “every one of those communicants is, I 
trust, a sincere convert from heathenism.” 

Alford was impressed with what he saw; but 
notwithstanding the earnest and kindly-given 
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counsel of his friend, he quitted him much in the 
same state in which he found him, and upon his 
arrival in England the preparation of the narrative 
of the expedition fully engrossed his attention and 
thoughts. He was now appointed curator of an 
extensive museum. 

Years winged their flight into the abyss of the 
past, and Edward Minet at length revisited his 
native land. His aged mother—now extremely 
old—was still living to weleome him, and thou- 
sands of delighted hearers listened to the accounts 
which he gave of what he had witnessed. “ Mis- 
sionary Scenes”’ was the title of a volume which he 
published, and its popularity was great. 

“Tenth thousand,” said Herbert Alford, as he 
turned over a.copy which he found upon the table 
of a friend; “my narrative had not half such 
success. Why, he is becoming far more famous 
than I am,” 

Fifteen years elapsed, and Edward Minet was 
called from the field in which he had toiled so 
snecessfully. He gently deposited his last sheaf, 
and departed. But his history was not suffered to 
perish. A ‘ Memoir,’ written by an able hand, 
was published, and eagerly read by many an admir- 
ing reader. 

“ Fifth thousand,’ exclaimed Alford, now a 
hoary-headed man; “I wonder where five hun- 
dred readers of my ‘ Life’ would be found;”’ and 
when he had concluded the book, he laid it down 
with a heavy sigh, and mused half-aloud: “I have 
failed completely. Minet was a far happier man 
than I have been, and he is a far more famons one 
than I shall ever be. What a folly have I been 
guilty of! what can science, learning, or fame, do 
for a man without religion?” Let us take warning 
from this just reflection. 








A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE: 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
* A chiel’s amang ye, tuking notes.”—Bunrns. 


Men of lettered tastes, as well as those addicted 
to commercial pursuits, are alive to the advantages 
of that boon so much desiderated by the advertiser 
—a “permanent situation ;” and yet, perhaps, in 
no profession is this species of employment so rare 
as in that of a parliamentary reporter. There is 
something in the very nature of the profession 
itself which promotes casual labour. Probably no 
seeker after an engagement has to encounter 
greater obstacles, or to exercise more prosan 
patience, than the literary man who would supple- 
ment his financial deficiencies by a “ parliamentary 
engagement” on a daily paper. e shall not, 
however, trouble the reader with our personal ex- 
perience in this matter, either asto the difficulty of 
obtaining occasional commands from that myste- 
rious personage, the editor of a morning paper, or 
the still greater difficulty of obtaining an engage- 
ment of a permanent nature. But, plunging at 
once in medias ves, suffice it to say, that, after a 
species of probation extending over three or four 
years, we received an “ interesting communication’’ 
from one of the personages above referred to, con- 
veying the gratifying intelligence that we had 
received an appointment on a daily journal, as par- 
liamentary reporter. 
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On the first night of the session, at an early 
period of the evening, we presented ourselves at 
the door of the “editor’s room;” and, after a 
very kind and cordial reception, we were consigned 


to one of the “old hands,” to be initiated into the | 


preliminary mysteries of the craft. 

Having reached Westminster with our cicerone, 
we sought a quiet corner in the New Palace-yard, 
where, behind a hoarding, which screened an un- 
finished part of the building, we found a temporary 
door; for the building is not yet completed, and 
no one, seemingly, would like to risk his powers of 
prediction by fixing the date when it will be. 


This entrance was guarded by a policeman. Our | 


conductor was well known to the blue-coated 
janitor, to whom he simply introduced the “new 
hand,” to prevent obstruction for the future. Being 
admitted, we passed up a long winding stone stair- 
case, at the top of which was a landing-place, where 
messengers wait. All the doors swing upon pivots : 
you have only to push them, and go through; 
which, as there are so many of them, is a great 
saving both of time and labour. The first apart- 
ment we entered was the reporter’s refreshment 
room. Some of the “old hands,” for whose know- 
ledge and experience we had so profound a rever- 
ence, sat here sipping their coffee, tea, or other 
refreshments. 

Having made our observations, a narrow passage 
led us into a suite of apartments, well and con- 
veniently furnished for the accommodation of the 
reporters, to whom the whole of this department of 
the house is exclusively confined. Here we found 
some of them chatting—the speeches of some of 
the more eccentric members that evening furnish- 
ing a target for shafts of the most pungent and 
polished sarcasm. Others were transcribing from 
their notes with marvellous rapidity, to all appear- 
ance not in the least disturbed by the conversation 
going on around them. A somewhat painful anxiety 
to avoid all those apparent evidences of astonish- 
ment which would plainly bespeak a new comer 
nearly defeated our object, by the evident embar- 
rassment of our manner. So many novices have 
broken down, and retired from the task, that it 
was with feelings of considerable anxiety and un- 
easiness that we now pushed the last two doors, 
and stood in the brilliant hall of the Commons 
house of parliament ! 

This magnificent apartment may appear not par- 
ticularly striking when seen empty, by daylight, 
by an unconcerned party from the strangers’ 
gallery; but under these circumstances, when the 
success or failure of that night would be sure to 
exercise a very material influence on the pursuits 
of our future life, the blaze of light, the gorgeous- 
ness of the house, the activity of the reporters, the 


anxiety of the débdétants, and the indescribably | 
exciting towt ensemble, considerably reduced the | 





of comfortably-cushioned seats, behind a narrow 
six-inch writing-board. All those gentlemen who 
are disengaged, waiting for their turns or other- 
wise, range themselves behind this board, which is 
hinged in section, so that one man can leave his 
seat without disturbing more than one or two of 
those who sit next him, instead of having to press 
past the entire row. Here we took our seats, and 
nervously watched the modus operandi. Our cice- 
rone now informed us that the galleries on our 
right and left were appropriated to members; and 
that immediately facing us, at the opposite end, to 
strangers. The latter is divided into three parts; 
the upper being filled by orders from the members, 
the middle by orders from the speaker, and the 
lower by peers and distinguished persons, such as 
the diplomatic corps. Below, the house is divided 
into two great sections: the benches on the right 
hand of the speaker* are occupied by the govern- 
ment and their party; while those on the left hand 
of the speaker are filled by the opposition. These 
benches are on inclined planes, the lowest rank on 
either side being in front. The front bench on the 
right hand of the speaker is occupied by the actual 
members of the government, and the correspond- 
ing part on the other side by the leaders of the 
opposition. Half way down, the benches are in- 
tersected by what is known as the “ gang-way”— 
a division, or aisle, by which members ascend from, 
or descend to, the “floor” of the house. At the 
further end there are some cross benches. 

The reader is doubtless aware that we adopt the 
“relay system,” as it is called, relieving one an- 
other at stated intervals. In one corps, the re- 
porters take half-hour turns until half-past nine; 
then twenty minutes each till twelve; and after 
twelve, a quarter of an hour each. But on our paper, 
the “early turns” were three-quarters of an hour. 
We had had sufficient experience in reporting to be 
aware of the vast mass of “ notes” we should accu- 
mulate, from a fast speaker, during that period. 
With moderate time to transcribe the notes, three 
quarters of an hour would be insignificant; to 
transcribe them, however, the same night was a 
formidable addition to the difficulties of our “ first 
appearance.” But our reflections were cut short 
by a glance at the clock. We had less than half 
a minute to spare. Nervously we opened the door 
of the “box,” and tapped our predecessor on the 
shoulder ; he jumped out, and we stepped in! 

Happily for us, a momentary silence intervened. 
The gentlemen in the gallery, on either side, were 
joking, and calculating the probabilities of any one 
getting up who would give them a heavy turn. 
The caricatures in a facetious contemporary sufficed 
to point out, to the most inexperienced stranger, 
the then chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) 
and the then leader of the opposition (Lord John 
Russell). The former, whose physique is too well 


hilarity and confidence with which we had hitherto | known to need any delineation here, rose and com- 
regarded our débit as a parliamentary reporter. | menced one of his highly elaborate speeches, which, 


Plagued with an extreme nervous sensibility, the | 
effect of the coup-d’wil on entering could only be | 
compared to the physical sensations caused by | 


of course, must be given in the ipsissima verba of 
the orator. For twenty minutes he dashed along, 
till the perspiration profusely streamed from our 


stepping gradually out of a bathing machine into _ throbbing forehead. ‘Then lord John Russell rose, 


the sea! 


| with a telling address on the other side of the 
The reporters’ gallery is just above the back of | : 

the speaker’s chair, and consists of two compart- | 
ments ; the back is a long narrow range, consisting 





* This will be on your left hand, if you are in the strangers’ 
gallery. 
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question, which kept us hard at work, without an 
instant for reflection. After which Mr. Gladstone 
got up, and soon was rattling along with flowing 
and well-turned periods: our note-book was be- 
coming fearfully full, when a slight tap on the 
shoulder interrupted us; but on we went until 
another tap dropped upon us; still, however, we felt 
that we could not turn round. At last a sharp 
push called us back from the stream of thought 
into which our orator had led us, and, looking 
round, we were ironically asked, by the gentleman 
who was to relieve us, if we “ were going to take 
his turn, as well as our own”? We stepped out, 
and he took our place, and we found that we had 
taken two minutes more than our due. 

Not a moment was now to be lost. While putting 
on our hat and coat, a grey-headed veteran of the 
gallery approached, and said in a half-earnest, half- 
ironical tone, “ Well, young man! if you do this 
turn, you'll do! Three-quarters of an hour of 
Disraeli and lord John is no joke for a trial-turn, 
certainly.” With this not very encouraging vale- 
diction we left the house. 

Emerging from behind the old hoarding, we 
found ourselves again in the “ New Palace-yard.” 
Four long rows of the members’ private carriages, 
with the liveried servants and beautiful horses, 
adorned the foreground; while the distance was 
relieved by three or four ranks of cabs. None of 
the shouting so common to cab-ranks was there, 
for in spite of the numbers of carriages, coachmen, 
cabmen, and footmen, this Palace-yard was silent 
as a city of the dead; and this probably appeared 
the more striking by the contrast it presented to 
the exciting scenes we had just left in the house. 
Two or three policemen guarded the entrance to 
the grand hall. Agitated as our own feelings 
were, we could not help noticing, as we passed 
along, the peculiar appearance of one elegantly- 
dressed honourable gentleman, who was a fair spe- 
cimen of what may be termed the “ fast’’ portion 
of the “ young Englanders” amongst the county 
members—with his white waistcoat, white kids, 
massive gold chain, and pistol-key of considerable 
dimensions, elaborately ae shirt, taste- 
fully-dressed hair—altogether the very pink of 
Parisian style. Fixing his eye-glass, with a very 
forcible compression of the muscles to prevent its 
dropping, he spoke to the policeman, who imme- 
diately vociferated, in stentorian tones, “ ’Ansom !” 
and a “ Hansom cab” emerged from the darkness 
over the way. He jumped in and drove off. Now 
came out a more unpretending but distinguished 
individual, a great Scottish statistician and “ au- 
thority” on matters of L.s. p. The policeman knew 
his man. “ For-whee-lah!” burst forth from the 
constable, and an ordinary “ four-wheel”’ cab drove 
up, and took the gentleman to his club. The atten- 
tion of the drivers having now been fairly arrested, 
it was sufficient to hold up our umbrella, to bring 
over one for ourselves. A quarter of an hour’s 
ride and reflection brought us to the office; and 
now the labour began in double earnest. 

It is deludingly simple to jot a speech down on 
your note-book ; but to call back “ the words that 
breathe, and the thoughts that burn,” from those 
mystic phonographic emblems, into a hand suffi- 
ciently legible for the compositors to “ set up” from 
—that is the laborious part of the operation. And 





much of it, in the minor speakers, never does get 
any further than the reporter’s note-book: nor 
does it often deserve a better fate. 

We entered the office: not a word was spoken. 
Those who had preceded us were dashing along at 
a furious rate, and as they filled slip after slip, 
they were collected by the printer’s boy, and taken 
up-stairs to the compositors. The room is large 
and lofty. It is lighted by a large chandelier from 
the centre of the roof; and each desk has a branch- 
light from the side of the room, which can be 
moved up or down, as well as to the right or left, 
according to convenience. There are ground 
glasses to subdue the light, and green shades to 
cast it upon the paper on which we are writing, 
and to a it from the eyes. We sat down and 
commenced our task; and when we rose with the 
“last slip,” and the intimation to the printer’s boy 
that that was the finish of our copy, we had writ- 
ten as much as would fill about four pages of this 
periodical! The whole of the staff having now 
each had one turn, and several of thema second 
turn, the time was drawing near when we should 
ourselves be “due” again, unless the house rose. 
The aspect of affairs, therefore, became a matter of 
great interest to us, and to those who followed us, 
in the second turns. At each successive arrival, 
“ How’s the house?” “ Likely to sit till one?” 
were the interrogatories with which our colleagues 
were greeted as they entered with their little note- 
books full of great speeches. Had they brought 
intelligence that the house was “up,” our task 
would have been done for the night, and we could 
at once have gone home. But nosuch good fortune 
appeared to be reserved for the first attempt. So 
we set out once more; but on arriving at the 
house, we found that it had just risen, and that we 
had come that distance for nothing, and were very 
much further from home than we were at the office. 
We had thus unavoidably added half an hour’s 
pedestrian exercise to the other difficulties of the 
evening. It seemed rather a hard case that night, 
but it could not have been prevented, and we have 
often had to do the same since. Our efforts, how- 
ever, were, thanks to the kindness of our editor, 
judged successful, and this made every difficulty 
light. 

“The next night we determined to be in time to 
see the entire procedure, and arrived accordingly 
at half-past three o'clock. Not a reporter was 
there. The house was dark and dreary. The 
strangers’ gallery, opposite, was quite empty. A 
few members having petitions and other business 
in the early part of the evening alone were present. 
The lights were not turned on, arid though the 
loud talking of the honourable gentlemen enabled 
us to distinguish some voices with which we were 
acquainted, we could not recognise their faces. 
At length there was a sudden silence; at the 
members’ entrance there was a slight commotion, 
and, ina moment more, was heard a shrill voice, 
vociferating, “ Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker!” in the 
distance, and coming gradually nearer and nearer, 
like a ventriloquial illusion, till at length it came 
to the door of the house. The gas was suddenly 
turned on, and, amidst a brilliant burst of light, 
the speaker made his appearance, preceded by the 
serjeant-at-arms, bearing the mace, and accom- 
panied by a clergyman in his gown and bands. 
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The speaker also wore his wig and robe. The | going home at once, we had the pleasure of a heavy 
mace being laid on the table, and the speaker | debate on the income tax and other matters, which 
having taken his seat, the chaplain read the usual | occupied the house till two o'clock. 

prayer. It was a sight exceedingly grateful to; In other papers we propose to take the reader 
our religious feelings, that the deliberations of the into the House of Lords, and perhaps to pre- 
greatest legislature on the face of the earth should | sent him with a rapid panoramic view of two 





thus be commenced by a direct and open recogni- 
tion of the Almighty; but the demeanour of the 
members was varied, as might be expected in so 
mixed an assembly. Some stood uneasily, perpe- 
tually shifting and turning about; others, who are 
known in private life for their piety and devotion, 
manifested a deep interest in the simple prayer to 
which they had so often listened. However, these 
preliminaries were soon over. A number of the 
members now came in, and the speaker prepared 
for business by a call for “order,” sotto voce, in 
tones that no one who has heard them can ever 
forget. The call for “order,” in our professional 
pursuits, we have heard from a variety of presiding 
fanctionaries, but there is no one whose voice 
seemed ‘so peculiarly adapted to this and similar 


purposes as that of the present speaker of the | 


House of Commons. It is devoid of harshness, 
soft, yet loud and firm, with a semi-military sound 
of authority. The public may not be generally 
aware that the speaker is bound to take his seat 
before four o’clock, or he could not take it at all 
that day ; and, moreover, having taken it, if forty 
members do not assemble before the hour of four 
has struck, there can be no house that night. 
Jaded and restless by the fatigues of the debates 
of the previous evening, it is often a matter for 
curious speculation by the reporters ; for if, as is 
sometimes the case, the house should not contain 
forty members when the clock strikes four, the 
house is, ipso facto, adjourned till next day, and 
their labours for the night are at a close, that 
being what is known as a “no house.” Moreover, 
at any period of the evening, if members should 
leave in such numbers that less than forty re- 
mained, any member could stop the proceedings 
by calling upon the speaker to “ eount the honse,” 
and if, by the time he has finished counting, the 


or three “ great nights.” 





CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


| We have read with much interest the biography 
| of the artist Haydon, and, among the many fine 
| specimens of word-painting which it contains, have 
| been particularly impressed with his description of 
_ the gorgeous but extravagant coronation of George 
|1v. Remembering as we do, with dim indistinct- 
| ness, the interest which it awoke at the time, 

it is interesting to see the same event through the 
| medium of history. It was indeed a scene to jus- 
tify the application of the poet’s lines :— 
* Where is the world in which a man was born ? 

Alas! where is the world of eight years past ? 

"Twas there! I look for it—tis gone; a globe of glass— 

Crack’d, shiver’d, vanish’d, scarcely gazed on, 

Ere a silent change dissolves the glittering mass.” 


“TI got my ticket,” says Haydon, “on Wednes- 
day at two, and dearest Mary and I drove about to 
get all that was wanted. Sir George Beaumont lent 

| me ruffles and frill, another friend a blue velvet coat, 
| athird a sword; I bonght buckles, and the rest I had. 
, I went to bed at ten, and arose at twelve, not having 
slept a wink. I dressed, breakfasted, and was at 
' the Hall door at half-past one. Three ladies were 
| before me. The doors opened about four, and I 
got a front place in the chamberlain’s box, between 

| the door and the throne, and saw the whole room 
| distinctly. Many of the door-keepers were tipsy ; 
quarrels took place. The sun began to light up 
the old gothic windows, the peers to stroll in, and 

| other company of all descriptions to crowd to their 
places. Some took seats they had not any right 
to occupy, and were obliged to leave them after 
sturdy disputes. Others lost their tickets. The 


number should not amount to forty, the house at | Hall occasionally echoed with the hollow roar of 
once adjourns. That is what is meant by a “count | voices, at the great door, till at last the galleries 
out.” But this is a little piece of good fortune | were filled ; the hall began to get crowded below. 
which has never once occurred during our expe- | Every movement, as the time approached for the 
rience, and therefore, personally, we have derived | king’s appearance, was pregnant with interest. 
no advantage from it. One evening, indeed, the | The appearance of a monarch has something in it 
speaker, on taking the chair, prayers having been | like the rising of a sun. There are indications 
said, was apprised that there were not forty mem- | which announce the luminary’s approach; a streak 
bers in the house. He stepped down from his of tight—the tipping of a cloud—the singing of 
seat and proceeded to count them. There were | the lark—the brilliance of the sky, till the cloud- 
twenty-six. It only wanted five minutes to four | edges get brighter and brighter, and he rises 
o’clock, and, in the recent pressure of parliament- | majestically into the heavens. So with a king’s 
ary business, the loss of an entire evening would | advance. A whisper of mystery turns all eyes to 
have been a serious drawback. Messengers were, | the throne. Suddenly two or three rise; others 
therefore, immediately despatched to the lobbies , fall back ; some talk, direct, hurry, stand still, or 
and other parts of the house in great haste. Four disappear. Then three or four of high rank appear 
entered. “ Thirty!’ said the speaker, in his deep from behind the throne; an interval is left; the 
mellow tones. Two more: “Thirty-two!” The | crowds scarce breathe. Something rustles, and a 
clock was close upon the strike, and this prospect | being buried in satin, feathers, and diamonds rolls 
of a few leisure hours soon filled our gallery. But gracefully into his seat. The room rises with a 
six more entered: “Thirty-eight!” A deficiency sort of feathered, silken thunder. Plumes wave, 








of two yet remained; and just as, in breathless | 
interest, all were watching for the result of the 
moment which yet remained, eight others came 
hastily in, and the chance was gone. Instead of 


eyes sparkle, glasses are out, mouths smile, and one 
man becomes the prime object of attraction to 
thousands. The way in which the king bowed 
was really royal. As he looked towards the peer- 
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esses and foreign ambassadors, he showed like 
some gorgeous bird of the East. 


“ After all the ceremonies, he arose, the procession _ 


was arranged, the music played, and the line 


began to move. All this was exceedingly impos- | 


ing. After two or three hours’ waiting, during 
which the attempt of the queen agitated the Hall, 
the doors opened, and the flower-girls entered, 
strewing flowers. The grace of their action, their 
slow movement, their white dresses, were inde- 
scribably touching ; their light milky colour con- 
trasted with the dark shadow of the archway, 
which, though dark, was full of rich crimson dress- 


es that gave the. shadow a tone as of deep blood; 
the shadow again relieved by a peep of the crowd, 


shining in sunlight beyond the gates, and between 
the shoulders of the guard that crossed the plat- 
form. The distant trumpets and shouts of the 
people, the slow march, and at Jast the appearance 
of the king, crowned and under a golden canopy, 
and the universal burst of the assembly at seeing 
him, affected everybody. As we were all huzzaing, 
and the king was smiling, I could not help think- 
ing this would be too much for any human being 
if a drop of poison were not dropped into the cup 
ere you tasted it. A man would go madif mortal- 
ity did not occasionally hold up the mirror. The 
queen was to him the death’s-head at this stately 
feast. 

“ After the banquet was over, came the most 
imposing scene of all, the championship and bring- 
ing in of the first dishes. Wellington in his 
coronet walked down the Hall, cheered by the 
officers of the Guards. He shortly returned, 


mounted, with lords Howard and Anglesea. They 
rode gracefully to the foot of the throne, and then 
backed out. Lord Anglesea’s horse was restive. Wel- 
lington became impatient, and, I am convinced, 
thought ita trick of Lord Anglesea’s to attract 


attention. He never paused, but backed on, and 
the rest were obliged to follow him. This was a 
touch of character. The Hall doors opened again, 
and outside in twilight a man in dark shadowed 
armour ap against the shining sky. He 
then moved, passed into darkness under the arch, 
and suddenly Wellington, Howard, and the Cham- 
pion stood in full view with doors closed behind 
them. This was certainly the finest sight of the 
day. The herald read the challenge; the glove 
was thrown down. They all then proceeded to 
the throne. .... 

“T did not know till afterwards, that the crown 
at the coronation was not bought, but borrowed. 
Rundell’s price was 70,0U02., and lord Liverpool 
told the king he could not sanction such an ex- 
penditure. Rundell charged 70007. for the loan, 
and as some time elapsed before it was decided 
whether the crown should be bought or not, 
Rundell charged 30007. or 40007. more for the 
interval.” 





A QUESTION FOR ALL. 


Waar is happiness? Not mere amusement—gratifi- 
cation—pleasure—merriment—at least as these terms 
are usually employed in ordinary discourse; these refer 
to the senses—the imagination—the intellectual tastes 
—the mere laughter-loving propensities of our nature: 
and know ye not, have ye not experienced, that under 


|. the brilliant covering, the gay exterior, of all these, 
| there may be the never-dying worm gnawing at the 
heart and preying upon the peace? It is recorded, 
and by himself too, of that once licentious libertine, 
but afterwards saintly soldier, colonel Gardiner, that 
when by general consent he was complimented as “ the 
happy rake,” he was inwardly, notwithstanding this 
deceptive appearance, so perfectly miserable, that he 
envied the deg which crouched at his feet. As another 
and a still more striking proof that pleasure and hap- 
| piness are not convertible terms, think of that unhappy 
man—for such he undoubtedly was, notwithstanding 
his rank, his wealth, his genius, and his farme—whose 
name is the boast of modern poets, but at the same 
time the lament of religion and morality ; that gifted 
nobleman, who prostituted his muse to the embraces 
of infidelity, and, as the result of such a union, has left 
| us a siren offspring, which, by their fascinating strains, 

have lured multitudes to destruction, and who, un- 
| happy victims! seemed to think it a compensation for 
| the wreck of their immortal hopes to expire on the 
shores of genius and in the raptures of poetry. Even 
when listening to the melody of his wondrous verses, 
we hear perpetually the under-sounds of a groaning 
heart, as if God would show the necessity of religion 
to the happiness of the human bosom, in the wretched- 
ness of the man who assailed it by the united powers 
of infidelity and poetry. Shade of Byron! oh that 
thou hadst known the truth of the inspired volume! 
thou too wouldest have been happy; and thy muse 
would have risen upon the wings of faith to a far sub- 
limer height than it ever reached, and have placed thee 
second to our great Milton. 

Happiness is that calm, serene enjoyment, of which 
the seat and centre are the heart, which gives content- 
ment to the desires, and is maintained under the smile 
of conscience, and the approbation of the judgment. 
And where, but in true experimental religion, can this 
be found? And I appeal with confidence to those ot 
you who have tasted it, if it is no¢ to be found there? 
Christianity lighted on our sorrow-stricken, weeping 
world, as a seraph from the land of bliss, bringing with 
her the fruit of the tree of life, which is in the paradise 
of God, the leaves of which are for the healing of the 
nations. Her eye beams with mercy on suffering 
humanity—her voice utters the music of consolation— 
her soft hand wipes away our tears—and the ways 
into which she leads are ways of pleasantness, and her 
paths are peace. She forbids us the fruit of no tree 
but what, however blushing and tempting it may 
appear, contains poison, and supplies us with no grati- 
fication but what is as salubrious as it is pleasant. 
She gives to the understanding the knowledge of the 
first truth, to the heart the enjoyment of the chief 
good. By the pardon of our sins through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, she purifies and pacifies 
the conscience—by regeneration and sanctification, 
she breaks the slavery and calms the turbulence of the 
passions, and brings us under the gentle sway of true 
holiness—by prayer, meditation, and the perusal of 
the Scriptures, she helps us to maintain communion 
with the Father of our spirits—and, by faith and hope, 
she instructs us to anticipate and prepare for a glorious 
immortality, She is our guardian in the hour of 
temptation, our guide amidst the intricacies of life, 
our companion in solitude, and our nurse in sickness, 
She will tread with us that dark and gloomy vale 
where no other friend can be near, and will then waft 
us on her more than angel wings to the throne of the 
Eternal—the Fountain of life !— Rev. J. A. James. 





“Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
“Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than 
great treasure and trouble therewith.” 
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PENMANSHIP BY THE Buinp.—That well-known and 
hackneyed appeal to our sympathies, “ Remember the poor 
blind!” has been recalled to our minds by an inspection of 
a most ingenious, simple, and effective invention for assisting 
the blind to write, as well as for enabling those who are 
blind from infancy to be taught that useful accomplish- 
ment. This great boon to these unfortunate creatures, 
who in London alone number no fewer than 2305, is due 
to Mr. Stidolph, who has fully proved, in the numerous 
cases placed under his care, the efficacy of his Chiragon, or 
Hand-guide. We feel it a duty to make known to all 
within the range of our influence the existence of such an 
excellent and benevolent device, which, from our examina- 
tion, appears to be admirably adapted to secure the object 
contemplated by its inventor. 


Tue Price or Meat anv THE Supriy or Guano.— 
Mr. J. Caird, in a letter to the “Times,” says: “An im- 
mense deposit of guano has been discovered in the Indian 
Ocean, between Mauritius and Calcutta. I have. seen 
samples of it. It has been analysed by is ge Anderson, 
of Glasgow, and is now also in the hands of professor 
Way, of London, for analysis. Four kinds of it have been 
brought home, two of which are of superior quality, re- 
sembling the guano of Saldanha Bay; the other two are 
comparatively inferior. The discoverer relates, that being 

ed off an island, he sent his bogts ashore for water. 
They returned without it, but told what they had found. 
The captain of the ship. visited. it, and, having. made 
several voyages for guano to Ichaboe, he at once pro- 
nounced the substance with which the island was covered 
to be guano. Having traversed the island in various 
directions, he found guano everywhere ; in test. depth, 
however, in the caverns and crevices of the rocks. He 
secured samples and brought them home. The samples 


having been taken from near the surface, the quality is 
supposed to be inferior to what may be found beneath, as 


it is injured by the action of the weather. . The deposit is 
reported to be immense, the island being twenty : miles 
long by seven broad, and thus forty times the size of 
Ichaboe. There are no strong ocean currents near the 
island, and it is said that convenient loading-stages can be 
erected with great facility in the creeks and bays along its 
coasts. Steps are now being taken to make the guano 
available to the British farmer. We may hope to have 
supplies of it ere long. This discovery shows what may 
be reasonably anticipated from a search in other quarters, 
and especially off the rainless coast of Peru. This is the 
true way. to break down the monopoly of Peru, and to 
secure for the agriculturist abundant and cheap supplies of 
guano, and thereby to the consumers of beef and mutton 
an increasing quantity at a more moderate price.” 


Avustratian Gvuano.—One of the most important 
items of intelligence received from Australia by the recent 
arrivals, is that of the existence of a large deposit of guano 
in South Australia. The attention of the local government 
had been immediately directed to a matter of so great 
importance, not only. to the colony itself, but also to the 
mother country. Instructions were issued for an analysis 
of asample of the guano. The official report states that 
the amount of comparatively useless matter in the form of 
carbonate of lime, silicions sand, common salt, and of 
water, constituting altogether forty-four per cent. of the 
sample, is unusually large as compared with samples of the 
best Peruvian guanos, but that probably a portion of the 
ammonia, a valuable constituent of guano, present in the 
sample, might have been volatilized before analysis, it 
having been kept some time in a warm room. 


Natvurat Gas.—As is very generally known, says an 
American journal, our village has been for a long time 
lighted by natural gas, which issues at certain places 
spontaneously from fissures in the underlying strata of 
rock. The supply, however, has hitherto proved insufficient 
for the demand. On a recent occasion, while a work- 
man was engaged in drilling for a further supply of water 
in the well at the Johnson House, a fissure was reached, 
from which, on the withdrawal of the drill, a large and 
constant current of gas issued, with much force, through 





the water. Upon placing a tunnel over the jet and 
applying a candle, the gas ignited, throwing a column of 
ame to the top of the well, near twenty feet; and burning 
the man severely. Up to the present time, the gas con- 
tinues to issue unfailingly, and it is the intention of the 
roprietors of the hotel, to apply it to immediate use in 
ighting their building. 

How 1s 1T usED?—The “ Lancet ” states that in 1840 
only 550 Ibs. of the poisonous and bitter drug, nux vomica, 
were imported, while in 1852 nearly as many tons reached 
our market. 


DiscovERY OF THE Patace oF SnusHan.—The 
commissioners engaged under the mediation of England 
and Russia in marking the boundary-line between Persia 
and Turkey, have recently come upon the remains of the 
ancient palace of Shushan, mentioned in the books of 
Esther and Daniel, together with the tomb of Daniel the 
prophet. The locality answers to the received tradition of 
its position; and the internal evidence, arising from its 
correspondence with the description of the place recorded 
in sacred history, amounts almost to demonstration. ‘The 
reader can turn to Esther, chap i. 6, where he will read of 
a “pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black mar- 
ble” in that palace. That pavement still exisis, and corre- 
sponds ‘io the description given in the sacred history. And 
in the n:arble columns, the dilapidated ruins, the sculp- 
ture, and the remaining- marks of greatness and glory that 
are scattered around, the commissioners read the exact 
truth of the record made by the sacred penman. Not far 
from the palace stands a tomb; on it.is sculptured the 
figure of a man botind hand and foot, with a huge lion in 
the act of springing upon him to devour him. No history 
could speak more graphically the story of- Daniel. in- the 
lions’ den. The commissioners, have with them a most 
able corps of engineers and scientific men, and_ other 
interesting discoveries’ may be expected. . The Persian 
arrow-heads are found upon the palace and: the tomb. 
Glass bottles, elegant as those placed upon the toilet-tables 
of the ladies of our day, have been discovered, with other 
indications of art and refinement, which bear out the state- 
ments of the Bible. Thus, twenty-five hundred years after 
the historians of Esther and Daniel’ made their records, 
their histories are verified by the peaceful movements of 
nations of our day.—American Paper. 


Transmission or Sounps.—It is a remarkable fact 
that sounds of all qualities and pitches move with equal 
rapidity. Quality and pitch should not be confounded with 
intensity. The loudest instrument in a band will be heard 
furthest, of course, but the notes of all travel part passu, 
and reach the ear at the same instant. . The transmission 
may be facilitaied or impeded by contrivance or accident. 
The speaking-tute in hotels and dwellings shows how the 
ordinary tone of the voice may be“conveyed perfectly be- 
tween distant points. The length of the tube seems to be 
immaterial. In Paris, the experiment has been tried in 
water pipes, a mile long, and the faintest whisper at one 
end was distinctly heard at, the other. The “ Plymouth 
Journal ” reports the discovery of a new mode of transmit- 
ing articulate sounds to great distances.” The instrunient 
used is called a Telephone: the agent is by water, a well- 
known conductor. 


BReaD MADE BY Macuinery.—According to the 
last report of the Academie des Sciences, a baker named 
Rolland has at length succeeded in constructing machines 
for making and baking bread; machines which will, it is 
hoped, have the effect eventually of still farther cheapening 
this necessary of life. By one of these machines the dough 
is perfectly kneaded, without heating the man who guides 
it, and with less than one-horse power. The other is anew 
kind of oven, with a circular moving base in iron, heated 
by a wood or coal fire underneath. The heat and smoke 

round the walls of the oven and over its top. The 
oaves are put into this oven with great facility, as its base 
turns round, and the workmen can always watch the pro- 
gress of the baking through a ge aperture, which is 
furnished inside with a reflecting light. 























